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ABSTRACT 

This guide describes the outdoor education practlcun 
required of student teachers at Northern Illinois University (Miu). 
This 5~day residential experience is held at the Lorado Taft Field 
Caucus (branch of NIU) , established in 1951 to train teachers in 
outdoor education. Course objectives include: (1) to help student 
teachers gain Icnowledge about planning and coi^uctlng residential 
outdoor education prograas; (2) to incr^se stv^ent teachers' 
understanding of children and their needs by participating in a 
residential outdoor education experience; (3) to team teach with 
peers; and (4) to evaluate the e:^rience. Grading is done by Taft 
faculty on a pass/ fail basis. A student who participates m the 
planning, demonstrates interest and enthusiasa, irarks comi^tently 
vltn children, and carries a fair share of the work can expect to 
pass. General information for university students at Taft is 
provided, including rules and guidelines pertaining to neals, 
visitors, and snoJting. A "teaching team" ^roach is used in which 
two or three student teachers are assigned to a group of 10 students 
and supervision is provided by the Taft faculty and classroom 
teachers. The dTOuaent includes a list of equl^nent and clothing 
needed, dining hall guidelines, acceptable table manners, guidelines 
for supervising children in dormitories, and emergency procedures. A 
section of the guide addresses developing lesson plans with examples « 
It also incltides sample teaching ideas for outdoor education, a list 
of instructional resources and field equifment available at the Taft 
caucus, maps of the Lorado Taft Field Campus, and charts and 
graphics. (LP) 
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The Lorado Tirfl Field Campus was e^lished in 1951 as a branch campus of NIU (then 
Northern Illinois State Teacher's College) as a txnter fw training teachers to exteiKl the 
instructional process to out-of-dassroom teaming imvironments. During the intervening 
years the Taft Campus 1^ become an interoatiwially recognized center for outdoor teacher 
education, with undergraduate and graduate programs. 

Whai is Outdoor Education? 

Outdoor education is the use of the (Nitdoors to pnmiote the tot^ education of children 
through enriched experiences that cannot be provided in the classroom. One of the 
signi^ant forms €i mitdoor efhi(»tion b the resiite^ program where teadiers and 
pupils live and learn together in an outdoor education center. 

What Are the Values of Outdoor Educ^a? 



Ciiildren are active, curious, 
adventurous, and entbudastic 
learners in the outdoors. For 
the first time many activities 
malce sense to diildrm when 
they are able to participate in 
ih&a through tirsi hand or 
dhnect experience. Science and 
conservation, for exam]^, have 
greater significance when they 
becmne observed realities 
rather than words or pictures 
inabooli. Whether the 
outdoor exper-ience is used for 
teadiii^ sciei^, ccmservation, 
social studies, language arts or 
arithmetic, it b a vahiable part 
of the school's histnictlonal 
pn^ram. 

Where is Lorado Tqft Field 
Campus? 

The Lorado Taft Campus is located four miks north of Oregon, IL adjacent to 
Lowden State P&rlt. It may be reached from the east and the west by Illinois Highway 
64 and from the north and south by Illinois Highway 2. The campus consists of 140 
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EfltrafKC to LoraiJo Taft FieM Campus 
Crovtr f Imise Dormitory 
Faculty Rokjence 
Black Hawk Room 
Ea^\ Nesi Room 
Htckman I^iiNtory 
Water To«w 
Tiffiber House 

SmdN C^rksoii Dofmkoiy (Research Lab down^in) 
Admm^rative Oflkei 
Nofth C^rksofl Dormitory 
litttfiKlioral Malernb Caaa 
Dickerson Hwm IH>rmiiory 
Garage aid Mamtenance Shop 
Mobile Home (Residence) 
Semge Disposal Pkni 
Seven Mums Statue 
Tht Studio (Creative Ads Workshop) 
Taft Houw (Faculty OfTMxs, ConfercMc Room) 
Weather Station 

Paul E. Harrison I^ng Hatt (Rockv«w Classroom dowi»tain) 
Pofey HcHise 
Etectric Power House 
Browne Hoi^ (Dormitory) 
Clinic 

Water Pump House 
Observation Tower 
Quarry (CampTire Ring) 
Gaoynwde^ Spring 
Fireplace ^ >-» 

Demonstration Prairie ^ 
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wooded acres high oa a bluff overlooking the Rock River. It is an ideal site for school 
cfaisses to study In the natural environment as well as for conferences, workshops, and 
sfaort-term meetlzsp. Many groups have found that its isolation contribut :J to the 
effectiveness of their me^lngs. 



CiOE 483 - Ontdoor Eifacatiwi Laboratory EKperience 

The Senior Laboratory Experience in Outdoor Educaticm provides another clinical experience 
closely tied to your student teaching sem^to-. The opportunity to live with a group of 
children and totch them at a resident ouukxir education center will complement your regular 
student teaching as^gnmoit. In the total-living »tuation (24 hours a day) of the Taft 
Campus, you will be r^xmsible for planning a curriculum, teaching, and sup^ising a 
group of ymingsten during their three-day stay at Taft. 

The us!*il plan is as follows: 

1. A member of the Outdoor Teacher Education faculty will meet with you in your student 
teaching center to lay the foundation and initiate the planning 

2. You will organize yourselves into teaching trams of from two to four "Taft Teachers," 
each t«un to work with a group of students (from 10 to IS depending upon total 
enrollment) from the time they arrive on Wednesday until they leave on Friday. 

3. You will have Monday and Tuesday or Thursday and Friday at Taft just prior to the 
chikiren*s arrival to finalize your lesscm plans, and work out your teaching assignments. 
A Taft coordinator, and two graduate teaching assistants will be working with you as 
lesouice ^>ecialists. Your student teaching supervisor may also be at T^ for part of the 
time, and available for consultation. 

The outdoor teacher educaticm practicum is an ideal c(^plement to student teaching since it 
enables you to function as a mini-faculty, within the teaching team structure, to d^gn many 
of your own lessons and <tevelq> your own instructional programs. This includes working 
out daily schedules, teadiing assignmoits, supervising students in their dorms and during 
meal times, and planning evening activiti^. 

A day at the outdoor school is not a typical 8:00 to 3:00 school day. The days will be long 
and the involvement intense. Whai the laboratory experience is comjrieted, however, you 
may feel as others have, that this was one of the most worthwhile professional experiences of 
your undergraduate career. 



The studott will: 

1. Gain understanding about planning and conducting resident outdoor education programs. 

2. Increase understanding of diildren and their i^eds by panicipating in a resident outdoor 
education experience. 

3. Team teach with pe»s. 

4. Evaluate the expenence. 

Sublcct Matter Content 

1. Apim>aches used to organize and coiuiua r^kiem outdcx)r edui^ion expari»c». 

2. Teaching resources ami materials appropriate for resident outdoor education experiences. 

3. Elraiems of the nmraJ sci«ic» ami mathematics as well as the creMive arts and history 
^)pnH)riate for the tiememary levds. 

4. Group building processes sudi as challenges and initiative tasks. 

5. Lesson planning for ouukK>r swings. 

6. Instructional strategies and use of outdoor learning aids. 

IHt«tratlve Course Ai?tivUl« 

1. Oganize and plan the residem experirace and develop lesson plans using outdoor resources. 

2. Teach in die outdoors. 

3. Lead groups in singing, can^fuv and dance activities. 

4. Supervise dormitories during rest periods and throughout the night. 

5. Participate in evalwttion activities. 

Minimfll Studffll Remiinmgnte 

1. Be in residence at the Li^ado Tait Field Campus for a p^od of five days. 

2. Function as a team member in plannuig and conducting the r^idem outdoor education 
experioice for the assigned group of children. 

3. Develop lesson plans as assigned and implemmt those plans. 

4. Participate in evaluation discussions. 

5. Submit a final rtpon on the exp^ence as specified by the ^urse instructor. 
Grading 

Grading is done by Taft faculty and is on the basis of Pass/Fail. A student who participates ir. 
the planning, demonstrates interest and «ithusiasm, works competently with the children, and 
carries his/her share of die work load can expect to pass. 
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Ggneral iHformatiroa far UniferateY Sto<tetits at 1 



1. Address: Lorado Taft Field Campus 

P. O. Box 299 
Oregon, IL 61061 

2. Telephone: (815) 732-2111 or (815) 753-0205/0206 

3. Fees: Varies according to length of stay at Talt 

4. Meals: Are normally s^ved at 8:00 a.m., noon, and 5:30 p.m. Table 

setters report to dining hall 30 minutes before mealtime. The iamous Taft Campus home 
style meals are the kind that need to be served on time. Your promptness at meal-time 
will be appreciated, especially by the cooks. 

In every group-living situation certain general policies are necessary for the welfare, 
sifety, and comfort of the total group. We ask your cooperation in carrying out these 
policies. 

5. Leaving the campus: The senior outdoor teacher education practicum at the Lorado Taft 
Field Campus provides the prospective teacher an oj^xTrtunity to live and work with 
children in a resident situation. One rather unique feature of the practicum, and an 
ingredient highly essential to the si^cess of the program is the total-living involvement of 
university midents with pupils. Because of the full-time involvement of university 
stwtents with pupils, ^uctents are expected to remain at the Field Campus tor the duration 
of the practicum, Momlay through Friday. A student may be excused only with the 
ex]»ess pennis»o:i of hi&l^ professor, or in esse of emergei^. Tte same policy 
applies to the junior profiesacmal laboratory experience as well, since we are striving for 
total group pstfticipati(Hi for the duration of the experience. 

6. Visitors: You should only receive victors by permission from your professor only. 

7. Return to DeKalb: Students ordinarily do not return to DeKalb during the week. In the 
event that it is absolutely necessary that you return, arrangements should be macte with 
your seminar professor and coordinator. 

8. Smoking: Because smoking is offensive to some, pl«ise refrain from smoking in the 
dorm rooms, dining hall, library, and classrooms. On the trail, ^jedal care should be 
taken in di^sing of cigarettes. When teaching or supervising elementary school pupils 
smoking in their presence is discouraged. 



9. AlcdKd: State law prohibits alcdiolic beverages in University buildings or on state 

10. Dcnmitories: Lights should be turned off and it should be quiet for those wishing to 
sleq>. Tho« who return to the dormitoriw after 1 1 :00 should be conadeiate of others. 

11. Classiooms, library, Foley, Taft, Ciaftshop, Dining Hall: 

These buildings wiU be open for use until 11:00 p.m. at whicl: time you are expected to 
return to your dormitwies. Before leaving these buildings, table and chairs should be in 
order, books, games, and tools returned to shelve, lights turned out and doors locked. 

12. Ulness-Accidait: Any illness or «xndait, day or night, should be reported to the 
block professor and Taft coordinator. A registered nurse is on duty in the clinic during 
the days when chiWrrai are in residence. Children and teachers may report to her for 
treatmoit. 



TVift TWhpr and fhp T«»^^ Tnm TmhfT 

Because of the teachcr-pupU ratio, each of you (in the role of a Taft Teacher) will not be 
able to work with the entire elementary class. Caisequently, a Teaching Team- 
organization has been used. For example, a class of 30 may be divided into three group* of 
ten pupils each, with an assigned teaching team of two and three Taft teachers working with 
a give:, group during the stay at Taft. 

Tte classroom teacher will direct the formation of pupil groups. Each group may choose to 
be identified by a nan«; e.g. Beavers, Spacemen, Pioneers, Blackhawks, Beatles, etc. 

The compo^tion of the children's groups and the teaching teams normally remains constant 
during the Taft experience. Each group has a designatol indoor meeting place as a home 
center and shares in equipment, suK)lies, library items, and qjace in other buildings 
according to scheduled needs. 

As a member of a teaching team, you will be confronted with problems of organization and 
instruction similar to those faced by a school funilty. 

You and your team will want to schedule times for pr^jaration, observation, and teaching. 
You will want to locate am! become familiar with whatever resources you ne«i to prepare 
lesson plans and use in teaching. The Taft staff members will be your prime resource peq>le 
as well as the classroom teachers and the pupils. 
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Organizational Model 
Clinical Experiences in Ref ident Outdoor Education 
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Teachers 
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with 2 Interns 
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EqiiipmMit ^Mf^ SHggffiif im 

There should be a dmly change of: 

long pants 
shirt or blouse 
underwear 

socks (4 or 5 pairs in winter) 

1 pair of all purpose shoes 

1 pair of watei7»oof shoes or boots 

1 rain jacket or pwicho (a heavy duty plastic garbage sack with an opening for head and 

arms works fine!) 
1 winter jacket (as weathw indicates) 

1 hat (water{m>f if not attached to rain gear) 

2 pairs of gloves or mittens 
! set of sleepwear 

Ogticnal: T-shirts, flannd shirts, sweater, tennis shoes (in warm weather) 

slcq>ing bag or bed roll (2 sheets, 2 blankets, 1 pillowcase) 

toothpaste & toothbrush 

soap in a soapbox 

deodorant 

towel& washcloth 

comb and brush 

notebook 

pen or poicil 

handkwchief or Kleenex (necessary in cold weather) 
bandanna 

camera/film (with name on it) 
mosquito repellent (in season) 
alarm clock 

Wcflse leave at homg 

Gum & candy toys radio TV other things of 

pets soda pop knives this nature 

Baggage 

suitcases, duffle bags, back packs, large garbage bag 
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1. Ea^t indxvkhfi^ at each ^iAt a comiwtable mmiber. Please try to have die same number of 
i&divubiate £t e^ table, as Ais will make it easja* for tte kitc^ i^fT is jx^ttcming tte food. 

2. Thm diould be an tthilt every table. 

Ote p^scHi, called tte bc^i^, a to Kt tibe table, mve tl^ food and return u^isils md food to U» 
Idtchoi, mta wipe tl^ ttl^ af^ tte d^eit didi^ are renx>ved. Tte h<^^ is to be tl;« <»ily rae up 
from the tid)te. Tte boj^ takes directicm fmm tte i»lult at tte table. 

Tte coordinator, an intm a senm- in cbai^ of hq^xm be oirtsitk tte di^iwadung wiiulow to 
asast diildren v/ho aie returning u^ didies. Hease try to e^ablidi a »qgle liw, rae-wy tiatTic roi^ 
toavmd accidents. 

*5. The hopp& diould rrtura all saving disfa«, cmKUments, fi^ to tii^ large saving wiiulows and thra 
the used dudbes to the di^wasfaing wiiKtow. The tai^ is cleared of everything exc^t bevoiBge ax^ cups 
or gkuses before desert* 

6. Tl» first meal vt^iich is s^ved fiunily style will be a tin» to go over difui^ hall procedure with 
everyone. At this time, tte person in charge ofh^m will go over important guideline race everyone 
is SMtod at tl^ tables* The grcnip will have a better mukrstand^ng of the pnx^ure if th^ me 
explaii^ in the dining halL 

7. The pmon in charge of hoppers meets with th^ 30 minutes prior to Oie to set taMes and review 
dining ball gui cte l in es. 

Tte 1k)i^ is to cany no tnort than two glasses or cups per trip, no more than four plates, axul caie 
s^ing i^att^ at a time. 

*9. All childroi will be emmraged to try a porticm of all foods. An exception to this is food allergic itoted 
by the nurse. Good manners and eating be}»viors are to be encouraged. Cmversation shcmld be limited 
to tteti^. 

*iO. The »hdt will si^ervise the pwvicmtng of food ami win pmir the be^mage, Tl^ food quantity on the 
saving plattm dKMild be sufiici^ to s^ve emycme tbs fir^ arouxn]. No cme will b^in eMing 
until 1^ are saved and ^ hopper i& seated. 

^11. Tl^ are secomis availaUe on foods. Wh» seraods are requested, the adult will direct ho{^ 
to g^ tl^ eMCt nun^xr required. 

*12. SaniWicm, safety, and careful tendling of china, glassy, and silverirare ^u^d be stn^ed. Special 

attraticm diouk) be givoi to keeping hiu^ off the j^rts which toi^h food or mouth, as well as to keqnng 
clMhang from tin^hing china or glasses. 

13. No smoking in the dining hall. 

"^Important guiddines to be reviewed with the children before tim fir^ family ^le wssd. 
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The dining hall is a place where good manners may be jsacticed and learned. Teachers have 
the privily aiKl the obligation of devek^nng acc^able dining behavior. Accqrtable 
bdiavior obvioasly rules cmt ninniP'-. shoving and rowdiness in the dining area. It is not so 
easy, howevor, to (tistinguish b«wew«i accq)table and unacceptable in the rules of etiquette. 
Perhaps the following aj^jroach would be hielpful. 



ConimoH Cwirtesigs 

1. B^in eating only when everyone has been served. 

2. Chew with mouth closed. 

3. Talk in quiet conversaticmal tones. 

4. U% the password, "Please." 

1 . Keep elbows off the table. 

2. Napkins belong in lap. 

3. Sit up to the table. 

4. Use kniiie, fork, and spoon in recommended .iianner. 
Some of the following iq)proaches might be tried. 

1. Hosts select one nmnei for emphasis during a ^jedfic period in the dining hall. 

2. Di^y a chart of manners in a prominent place in the dining hall, 

3. Confer with classroom teacher in preparation of pupils for using acceptable table 
manners at Taft. 

Remember that teachers may be attempting to impose behavior conflicting with pupil's 
values. Children's eaUng habits have been established over a period of y^, and family and 
cultural values are involved. A l«lance of example, patience, firmness, and perseverance is 
the key to desired change. 



Dormitory Supgrvkiop 

Putting Pupils to Bed 

A good night's sleq) is essential to a healthy and haM>y stay at Taft CamfHis. If pupils 
recognize the importance of rest and respect the right of each person to get his rest, the task 
of putting them to bed is easier. 
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1. Usually one-half hour is suffici«it time for getting pupils ready for bed. This ^ould 
start no eaiiier than 8:00, and pupils should be in bed by no later than 9:30 p.m. 

a. Showers should be taken every night. 

b. Slippws or shoes are to be worn in the dormitory and especially to and from 
diowers. 

c. Qothes should not be worn or taken into the shower area. 

d. Towels are to be hung on hooks while taking showers. 

e. No horseplay is allowed in dormitcnies. 

f. Check the dormitory temperature. 

g. Locate any bedw^t^*s bunks and send them to the bathroom before the dormitory 
supervisor goes to bed for the night. 

h. All other pupils should be sent to the bathroom before lights out. 

2. A light should be left on in the bathroom so pupils who need to use the bathroom during 
the night can find their way. Pupils using the bathroom during the night should do so 
quietly. 

3. Usually a story is read or told after lights are out. (15-30 Min.) 

4. At least <Mie teacher must remain in the dormitory at all times after pupils are in bed. 
The teacher should remain in the room with them until they are askip so as to j^event 
unnecessary distuibances. (If a P«P»^ persists in bang noisy, it may be necessary to ask 
him to take his blankets and go into anoth^ room in the building and sit by himself until 
he is ready to return to his bed for sleep). 

5. Pupils should remain in bed and quiet until the teacher in charge gives permission to get 
up at or about 7:(X) a.m. 

6. Table setters are to remain in the dormitory until 7:30 a.m. at which time they report to 
the dining room accompanied by a teacher. 

7. Beds should be aired during breakfast, and are to be made after breakfast. 
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Emergency Procedures 



£I£E 

In die evmt of fire the prime conskJermion is the sa^ of pupils ami students. 

1. Forest an! groumls - if a fire occun on the groumls or wockIs, wove students from the path of 
Ae fire and to the campus by a safe nnite. R^rt the fire to the nearest Tait f»»lty or 
staff men^. The fire departmem number is 732-2161 . 

2. ^ildin^ - 

a. See that all occupants leave the building. Children are to go to the dining hall or Eagle*s 
Nest classroom (whichever is farthest from the fire) for a count. They should be 
accompanied by their teachers and cnher faculty working with their group. 

b. Turn on an alarm switch - they are inside each door of the dining hall, the Clarksons, and 
Heckman dorms. 

c. Notify the switchboard operator in the business office to call the fire department. If you n^ 
to dial yoursdf, be sure to dial 9 first, then all seven digits. 

Note: If die person finding the fire is alone, the above should be done in sequence. If more 
are presoit, one person should inspect the buildii^ for occupants, another go with the 
children, and a third turn in the alarm to the switchboard op«^or. Some buildings such as 
HKkman, tfie Clarlcso^ ai^ Grov» have several ^artmente and rooms that nmst be 
diecked. 

d. The Resident security staff member or designated security staff person On the absence of the 
Director) will direct fire fighting and salv^e. They will call the Or^on Fire Department 
aoA exwcKe judgemem to insure the safety of persons and to reduce damage. The Taft 
Campus Director should be called, extension 1 12 (office) on can^, or at home. 

e. If the Taft ROE Coordinator for the group is present, she/he will take charge of the pupils 
and teachers. Otherwise the classroom t^chersyuniversity instructors will take charge of 
pupils and stiulaits. Studoits and mSf wUl stay at Eagle's N«t or dining hall until given 
further instructions by die pmm in charge. 

TORNADO OR SEVERE STORM 

If a tonuKio or severe storm ^proach^, your action could be very important. During tom^o or 
storm seasons, persons responsible for groups should be alert for "warnings" and alert others of any 
situation. 

A tornado or severe storm situation is indicated by: 

a. A funnel shaped cloud extending from the base of a thundercloud. 

b. Black clouds, frequently with rain or hail, and often between 3 and 7 p.m. 

c. Usually moving from southwest to northeast. 
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d. An official warning that one has been sighted and Taft is in its pad: 

e. Sirens - the area netwoi± of sir«is is used to aim i^>ple to toniado/nuclear warnings. In an 
alot diey sound for an extemled period of time. (Test blasts are sounded at 10:00 a.m. the 
first Tuesday of each month) 

Radio warning: Tornado Watdi - comlitions right for a tomskio 
Tornado Alert • a tornado has sight'jd 

NOTE: THERE IS A WEATHER RADiO IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE. VSETTl 
IF YOU SIGHT A TORNADO, CALL THE SHERIFFS OFHCE • 732- 
213^ 

In case of an alert (warning) you ^ould: 
...if inside - move away ftom glass ar^ ai«l into 9n area tcnally 
undeiground... library, away from wiiKlow 
...furnace room of library 

...b^enent aiKl stairwells b^ieath dining hall kitchen 

. . .storage basem^it of Taft House 

...Hedunan basement 
Turn off appliances 
Keqp calm ami follow instructions 
Turn on a transi^r radio for news 

...If outside • s^ shdter in a low place ami lie down, away from trees if 
possible. 

...if no depression can be found, g^ umler a large shrub and 

hang on to the main stem tightly. 
...bmer y^, g^ into an umieiground building. 

FOR MEDICAL ASSISTANCE (Tornado) 

a. Dr. Mesrobian, 732-3151 

Give name, location, wd type of injury. 

b. Call die arolndance s^ice, 732-2161 . 

c. Dir^ first aid i^rsonnd to the injured. 

d. Keep calm ard follow instructions. 

e. Repon to the Tait Campus Director ai^/or Security penonnel. 

When possible, Taft personnd, teacho^ and pupils should t» alerted by nwans of the dinner bell. 
The signal will be thr^ short seri» punctuated by a pause and ih&n r^e^ed. 

Upon the all clear go to assigned classrooms and conduct a careful check to learn if anyone is 
missmg. 

ACCIDENT AND ILLNESS (Evenings) 

Two Faculty Assistants (Mike Ellis aiKl Terry Brown) take nims with security duty, they play key 
roles in haiKlling emergencies, especially at night. One of them is here when the faculty or int^ 
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coordinator is not likdy to be pr^ent. The one to contact in em^gency situations is posted at the 
Business Office door and/or Clinic Door. 

The security person whose nan» b posted will be avail^le on the Taft Campus u all times when 
yoiys are in resideroe. In case of an emergsK^y^first attempt to conta^ diat person. If not available 
contact the maim«iance se^irity person on duty and/or the Gr»lu^ Teaching Assistant in Residence 
who perform bxh-^ security on Taft Canqnis. 

These procedures apply in die case of emerg^ies involving illn^ and/or accident: 

The emeig^icy should be r^rted to the Taft Coordinator and/or security person on duty. 
She/he will ±mi act as coordinators or conrnmnicators in rarrying out ^ergeiKy procedures. 

a. If a coll^ student becomes ill diis ^uld be r^)orted to the University instructor, if present, 
the assigned Taft staff member. For illness, NIU students should use the University Healdi 
Services. 

b. If a school pupil becomes ill st night, that should be reported to the classroom teacha, and 
the security person on duty. 

c. If a pupil or college studem is injured in die field and cannot be moved, send one or two 
m«nbers of the group (an siult, or a child accompanied by another child, don't send a child 
back alone) to r^rt the em»gency to the nurse or business office. They will then involve 
personnd as needed. Instruct the messenga to inform the secretaries in the business office 
and diey will locate die Coord'uiator. After hours go to the residence of the security person 
assigned diat day. 

The Coordinator or security person should m^fy di«e people of the situation: 

a. Dir^tor 

b. Niffse They will be consulted and involved 

c. Cla»room Teadier in haixiling ^^sdn aspects of the 

d. OUier staff as required eme^ency. 

Detailed accidoit or illness rqiorts must be completed. The fonns are available in the nurse's office 
and the main office outer file, (blue sheets) 

EMERGENCY AFTER HOURS - Contact your security personnel for procedure. 



A vaHoy of lesson j^n Jbnms exist. Three examjAes have been induded to guide the 
devdopmem of your lesson /dons while you are td Tqft, Please cheek with your ClOE 483 
instruaor to determine if a specific lesson plan fonrna should be foUowed. 
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Write an Instructiimal OkJecUve: The tearners will 



ANTICIPATORY SET 

OBJECTIVE AND PURPOSE 
INPUT 

MODEUNG/EXAMPLES 

CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING (frequently throughout the lesson) 



GUIDED PRACTICE (meaning, model, and monitor) 



INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 



CLOSURE (optional) 

Dev^ped by Mad{&» Huoter * D«9 Kiasdl 

2i 



Lesson Ofaiertivg - Before g lesson can be designed, an d)jecUve must be writtai. In teacher talk the 
lesson objective wUl state whitt die studem will be able to do at the end of die lesson. What die 
studoit can do at the end of die lesson is somediing that s/he could not do at the b^inning of the 
les(MB. 

1 . Anticipaory Sa - An activity to focus studems' attention, provide a brief pr»:tice and/or develop 
a readiness for instruction dut will follow. It should relate to some previous leiffning. If 
successful, die aitticipatory set should hdp die studem get n^ntally or physically ready for the 
lesson. 

2. Qb.iwtiYg - Teacher clearly informs die stud^it whitf to expect and what to be able to accomplish 
by die end of the umruaton. llie <^je^ve should be q^ifk hi o)ntem and focus on ob^vable 
behavior. The objective should let die student know what is going to h^pen in his/her own 
language (restating die lesson (^jectlve in his/her own words). 

3. InjaK - Wh^ infomuaioa must the studem have hi die l»son so diat s/he may reach die objective. 
The teadier needs to detomine how die stud«H is going to g^ diis information or whM die 
means of instruction will be. It is in^rtant that the teacher d^ermine what new information is 
needed by die learner. 

4. Moddinp - Whoi the so^m sees an exaniple(s) of an accqitable finished product or of what die 
new learning looks like. The teach» needs to focus on the essemials and label die critical 
elements. 

5. Check for Understanding . When die teacho* checks for studon's possession of essemial 
mform^n and die skills necessary to adiieve the mstnictional objec^ve. This can be done by 
die teacfaCT obsmng die stuAsm performing die new skill. Look for bits and pieces and small 
segmm of the whole. 

6. Guided Practice • The student's first menqns widi new learning are guided so they are secure 
and successfol. Teadier must closely monitor what die studm is doing to see diat the instruction 
has "taken." Mistakes need to be corrected when seen by die teacher. 

7. Independent Practice - When die studoit can perform die skill or process widiout m^r errors, 
dien s/he is re»iy to develop fluency by practicing widiout die av^^ility of die teacher. The 
teach^ does not need to monitor die practice as die studem is doing it, but slKHild check die 
finished product. (Homework, assignments, etc.) 

Note: The te^c»r does not have to use all seven steps for every lesson. Hie st^s do have to 
be in order. 
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Ussyn Pajgn U 



1. Qbjectivirfs) 

This is plxe you state what you want children to learn to expoience. It Is primarily for the 
instructor. The more precise teachers are in stating objective, the bener they will be able to plan 
and ocecute a succ^sftU lesson. 

2. Introductton 

The introduction includes the following three areas: 

a. rdating the lesson to tiie students* past experiences. 

b. using motivating techniques to gain the mention and interest of students. 

c. infonniiig stiKients about the purpose of the lesson. 

3. Devdopment 

This is the "heart" of the lesson. Each sx&p in the s^uence is enum^-ated. (The nK>re 
experienced the teach», the less d^l is given). The questions, examples, materials, and 
activities whidi are used to help students stxmn the c^je^ves are stated.) 

4. Summary and Evaluation 

a. The summary ties the lo€»e ends together ami n»k^ sure that the learning is complete. 

b. The progress and interest of the children may be noted and standards of work evaluated. 

c. Next stq» anl ssignm^ may be defined. 

5. Preliminary Preparations 

This involves any special arrang^nents thtt are necessary for the execution of the lesson plan, 
such as: arrangonent of furniture, special equipment, films, movie projector, materials (paper, 
pencil, crayons, paste, film strips, l^lcs from the learning center, etc.) 



Lesson Design #3 

Concept, Skill, or Value to be Learned 

Air Temperatures vary in different places above and under snow, (concept) 

Activities 

Indoor Introduction and Preparation 

Discuss snow drifts ami temperatures. Pose hypotheses about temt>eratures above and 
below the snow. 



Give IMrecUms - fad a drift, bikI take temperature in it, on top, halfway down, 

sod bottom. Take air ten^acure. 
Divide imo small group (of four). 
XHstillH^ thermometm, (one pa group). 
&|»l&io use and care: length of time to register; how to read. 

Outdoor Learning 

Groups di^»efse to find drifts. Take and record temperatures. Instructor drculales. 
Checking drifts, techniques, and asking questk>ns. 
DIsciiss tempertture diffierences found aiKl reasons y/hy. 

Resources Needed 

Indoors - CSialk and cfaalld)oard, if wrap up is done indoors. 
Outdoors - Thmnom^as (one for ev^ four students) 

Clipboards, papm, ami j^ncils (one eadi per group) 

Procedure 

Cti (tmrsumiiH&rs from IMC, ch^k for accui^y: bring lo classroom. 
Dbciiss with studms the diaracteristics of snow (cold, insulator, ^c.) 
Hypotlwsiae how temperatures may diffi^ under the snow. 
Give iSrections: find a drift; take temp»ature readings. 
Break into four groups. 

Distribute tbemumietm. Explain how to read, and how long to wait until reading. Be 

sure students understand. 
Go outdom. Students find drifts and begin work. 
Circulate. Ask questions. Be sure work is adequate. 
Bring group together to discuss findinp and reasons. 

E>^uative Plan 

Students have taken and recorded ten^>eratures. They should be able to explain why 
tempmures vary as tiiey do, and relate this knowledge to their own lives (home insulation, 
layered dothes, etc.) 

Bibliogr^hy 

KiUIips, R.D., and C. A. Watson. Wimer InvestiMtioiK. Winnip^: Envio Concwns, 
1977. 



ThefoUowiMg paga provide examines of the types ofactivmes that you am teach ia the outdtwrs. 
A mmAer of these actiymes were drawn firom Tios and THdcs in Oiadoor Edui^n edUedby 
Mfdceim Swan whidt h avtdkdde for purchase in the Lorado Tt^fi Office. In addmon, you wm 
find lUeraily hundreds of lesson ideas and resources in the Taji Library, 



lldng A Chig Chart for «rd Identincation 



The clue chart is vefy usdul in recording infomuttifHi about a bird seen a the feeder or in the 
wild. Record information about the bird in die appropriate space of the due chan. The 
information may be in the form of words, sketches, or whatever is taost meaningful in describing 
the bird ami its bdiavior. 



Size 


Shade 


Shape 


Surround- 
ings 


Sweep 


Song 
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Bird Characteristics 

Is the bird larger than a sparrow (IS cm/6 in.)? A robin 
(25 cm/10 in.)? A crow (50 cm^O in.)? 

Areas of the body where colors are located (variations in cx>\ot at the throat, belly, 
winp, taU, and markings of feath^). 

Body - plump, sleek, thin, short and stubby, streamlined. 
Bill - thick, diin, iong, short. 
Tail - rounded, wedged, squared, iK}tch6d. 
Wing - rounded, poimed, ragged. 
- long, ^rt 

Wh^e was the bird located (tree top, vmical position on tree 

trunk, wooded area, meadow, telej^ne wire, fence post, prairie, along a country road, 

swimming or flowing on water, other)? 

What were the flight characteristics (jerky, darting, swooping, irregular)? 
Are there phonetic sounds (raspy, chip-chip, peter-peter, trill)? 



Size: 

Shade: 

Shape: 

Surround- 
ings: 

Song: 
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A Fact list fiH- a Stump 



Before It decomposes, a stump can offer dues iboai hs past. Every year a tree adds a growth ring to 
the wood. When the tree is cut dowD« the rin^ are seen as concmric circles on the s&unp. Rings 
vary in size dqjwnding on many environmental fectors, including weather, injuries, compeUiion, «c. 
Studying a «ump can be an int^esting way to confine history and biology. 

1 . AR)roxim«ely how long ago was the tree felled? 

In what year was tiiat? ^^ZZIZ^ZIZIIII^^I~~~ 

2. Why was it cut down? 

3. Whidi way did it fell7_ 

4. How old was the tree when it fell? 

5. Was the tree*s growfli the same each year? 

6. If not, in which years did the tree make good growth? 

— In which years did it make poor growth? 



7. Are there signs of injury to the tree when alive? 

If so, wh« are they? 

When dkl the injuria ocoir? 

8. Locate important years on the stump by counting back years of growth in 
the rings. 

9. Fiisl and list signs of decay. 



10. Take a rubbing of the stump to take back with vmi 

11. Find out about the weather and the history or those years when unusual events seemed to happen 
to the wee (a forest fire, logging, unusual anwunts of rainfall, etc.). 
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A Shget for t t^ Shidv of a Mkro-Habitat 

Often schoolywils seem like stCTile places for ecological studies. The study of a micro-habitat is an 
ideal activity for a schoolyard: it requires little space and encourages stwJems to carefully examine 
both the comrooi^lKe and the fomiliar. Have studoxts work in pairs or teams. Throw a Frists or 
Hula Hoop in a random direction hi the area to d^ermine &e locatkm and size of the micro-h^itat to 
be studied. The locatkm is de^rmhied by where the tossed article lands. The size is determined by 
the circumference of the area covered by the Frisbee or Hula Hoop. Have the studeits examhie it 
carefully and conq)are their findings with th(»e of tiie other students studying different nucro-habitats. 

1 . Wh^ is the domlnam plant?_ 

About how many of Aese plants are there?. 

What pwcentage of the area do they cover? 

2. List all other plants in tiie plot 

How many are there? . 

What percentage of the area do they cover? 

3. What animals are present? 

How many of eadi? 

4. Examine die soil and describe it 

What indicatkms of human imerf^ence can you find? 



5. Nan» the plot 

6. How will this area look in a year? 

In five yea«? ^ 

7. What can you do to improve or preserve the area? Discuss this in class. 
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How Big is an Acri>? 

We read that a sme or cmmty has a given nunaber of pe<^le per square mile, or per square acre, but 
we oftoi have trouble visualizmg this unl^ we have actually seen a well-dr fined square mUe or acre. 

EcQfifiduCfi 

1. Ask the students if they think they can mark the boundaries of an acre of land. You may have 
them to thb in the park ai^. 

2. After the students discuss what they think the size of an acre is. ask if anyone knows what the 
actual length and width of an acre is if it is square. (Note: An acre has 43.560 square fe« and 
if square, eadi side is just over 208 feet.) 

3. Using a tape measure, or pacing, have the students mark off one acre. {One student can stand at 
eadi comer, or some other single marking syst«n can be used.) Now drtermine what the 
measurement is in metm. 

4. Mark off acres that have other shapes. 
Discussion 

1 . Do the students think an acre is a big or a little piece of land? 

2. Is an acre more or less land than they first thought? 

3. If an acre of land costs 2.000 dollars, how much would it cost to purchase Taft Campus? (140 
acres) 

Estimate the size of the field that was used.... 
how mudi vrould it cost? 



Animal Habhnt St^^y 

QbiPgtivgs: To be able to idemify animal habitats 
To recognize 5 necessities of life 
To use ol^ervation skills in inv^tigating an area 

Activity: 

1 . Ask students to defme a habitat: surroundings, environment, more than just a home, since it 
must provide all the things necessary for survival. 
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2. What are five things tiiat are nec^sary to sustain life? 
(food, shdter» watu, air, space to move around) 

3. Give some exan^es of animals and where they get die nec^ities of lifie...such as the deer, 
squirrd, or rabbit. 

4. Whjtt are some signs of animals? (tracks, holes, nests, broken twigs, food scr^, skin, fat, 
fieathm, shdls, droppings, paths, seeing the animal, hearing die animal, sn»lling) 

5. Investigate in groups of 4 or 5 ... one person record the "signs" for the group. . . different 
groups can investigate different areas. 

6. Assemble die groups and make a chart for everyone to see. List the areas investigated at the top 
and i»it die animals or signs found uiuler the area where it was found. 

1. What did you find die most ? 

How many were big? Small? 

2. Idea: Food Chain 

Were die animals plam eaters or animal eaters? (herbivores/carnivores) 
Which were omnivores? (eat b(Hh plants and animals) 

3. Discuss and draw a food pyramid: man 

big m^ eaters ^awk, fox) 
plant eaters (snake, bird) 
plants (worms, deer) 
soil, wat^, sun 

4. Discuss and draw a food chain: 

(dies) 

Bact^a 

Plants 

5. Wh^e did you fuid die nx)st signs: (field, woods, edge of woods, shelter) 

6. Dbcuss Wd> of Life: How do die ammals depend on die plants? How do die animals affect die 
area, die plants m the area? Do animals change the h^itat? How? 

Terminology: 

Herbivore, carnivore, omnivore, food chain, food web, habitat 
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Animals and Animal gym; in the Forest 



TaUer 
Tree Tops 



Lower Trees 



Bushes 



Knee High 
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Awareness of the Environmfflt 



Discovaiqg the enviroiiiB^tt can be an exciting venture. Individuals do m. Ucome aware of objects 
finrnd in thor immediiSe »ivinmn^ m^y because they have smse organs. Many p^sons look 
but do not see. They become aware of the environment to the degree they are afforded oi^rtunities 
for careful obswv«ion. 

The following ^vittes may h^p to "sharpen the cfaildroi's senses:" 

1. Discover (Ejects reliving the texture which can be described as slick, hard, rough, soft, slimy, 
velvety, coarse, knobbed, ribbed, fiirry, hairy, waxy, ^c. 

2. Discover objects relating to shape whidi can \» described as small, large, oval, round, oblong, 
lobed, ridged, smorth-edged, rough-edged, triangular, pointed, curved, billowy, horizontal, 
expansion, comraction, etc, 

3. Discover objects rel^ng to density which can be described as spongy, solid, thick, lumpy, 
hollow, contact, porous, non-porous, etc. 

4. Discover objects relating to temperature wtich can be described as hot, cold, damp, clammy, 
nwist, dry, wet, cool, lukewarm, etc. 

5. Discover c^jects relating to sizfi which can bi described as narrow, lai^e, small, tall, short, 
think, heavy, bulky, miniature, etc. 

6. Look for evid«ira of life 'above and around water" including insects, turtles, algae and other 
plants, worms, frogs, etc. 

7. Observe fte differences in flie "bark of trees." Some may be shaggy, some will look like potato 
chips, son^ will look like the shapes and colors found on the backs of certain snakes, some will 
have warty-like projections, some will have de^ ridges, etc. 

8. Look for "domestic" ari 'wild flowers." Examine them carefully for the number, color, size 
and shape of the petals. 

9. Lay oitt a "square foot of groui^" using a piece of string. Cat^rize die various foms of plant 
doA anunal like ibu»l in die square foot. Also classify according to "kind" the oth^ types of 
organic oiuoerials fomA in this square fcKft. 
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Tree Study 

Objectives: To closely examine a natural object and to describe its characteristics. 

To exercise im^tnatton, creativity, awl reasoning in dealing with a familiar object. 
To better umlerstand and predate tre^. 

To study the tree as a representative of the plant kingdom and to luuierstand its 
rdation^ip to o^er plants and animals. 

Activiti.;s: 

1. Begin with a general question ojout trees. What is a tree? Ask students to write a definition. 
DUtinguish b^^ deciduous trees and evergr^ tr^. 

2. Have stud«its list the characteristit^ of trees. 

3. Make a list of the "uses" (natural and roan-made) for tre». 

Discuss die above qu^tions nnphasizing that tr^ have many interesting characteristics 
and that they are useful in the natural environmrat ami tiiey are useful for man. 

4. Have eadi studem "adopt a tree." Give eadi an activity sh^ with specific questions about 
"their tree." Explain how there is a lot to learn by observing a tree. Discuss Ae findings. 

5. How do trees fit into the Oxygen-Carbon Dioxide cycle? Discuss their importance. 

6. What is meant by conservation? How do^ it apply to tre«? 
Concepts: erosion 

selective cutting 

7. When is a tree not a tree? (stump, seedling, seed, fallen limb, decayed log) How do each of 
the above items "fit" into the balance of nature? 
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I. Sdect ft tree m tte area to t^udy in defrth. 

2- My nanw ffw my tree is • 

3. My tree is (storter, taller) than L If taller, it is times talltf. 

4. My tree b ontinwters around. 

5. My tree is (aUve^ ite^. How ito you tarow? . 

6. My tree smdls KSce • 

7. My tree^ bark is • 

8. Li^ wme thuigs for iniuch ywa- tree can i^d. 

• 

9. What cok>rs (to yw see in your tree? . 

10. Lbten to bear if ymir tree is makii^ any ^umb. Desmbe. 

II. Write a poem about yoiv tree* 

12. you sec any amnal Imcnes m ymn* free? Inscribe t 

■ 

13. What makes your tree cGfTerent from others? . 

14. Whj ^ you pick thb tree for your own? 

15. On the other side the paper make a descripthe drawU^ of your tree. Be siffe to faicfaide specific 
dnracterfetks that are ta^que to yoiur tree «^ as a bn^tai imusual growth {Attars, ^ k 
wdJ as the common features. 

16. Describe tite leaves m tN tree. Draw tte diape of a l»f. 

17. Wl^ are the leaves green? . 

18. What tMngs are neetted fw lla tree to make food? . 

19. Wlat woidd ha|^^ if tlw trees on earth wwe aH destttiyed? 

■ 

20. Yihai things about a tree do you need to know in ordo- to tdl what kind it 

is? 
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hwtnict^ Itewirws iter Rt»<tart PiwaBis 

Lorufk) Taft Caiiq»is Library 

Tbe foUawu^ itmw are availaUe for use by sdhools ami te8cl»rs in resiifef^ at Taft Canqms. Oaly ilam used 
fraquemly are li^. If ^ something Inst it isn't on li^ adc tte lilmry dafT. Sign mtt f^d 
equiiMneat ami AV "biue cUpboanL' 



Biltnxm Slides 
BiMCulars 

Boitfa, dx^and Umg 
Bi^oets 

Cnii^soank/Plywood writmg boards 
Conipasses 

CcHapass, hrgt le^ng 

Filling pdes (basdNX)) 

FladUigto 

Goggles 

Insect nets 

Hand lenses 8X 

M^pnifying Iras^ 
Mall^ haflunm 
Measurmg rtring 
M^/Yard sticks &, tape 
M '^o braes 
OBIS Food Cbaan Game 
(^kateering niarkers 

Psydironietm, ^ud»t sling 
Rulers 

Saws * large bow saw 
small bow saw 
Seii» i»ta, uyUm 
SKivd, dmt faamSed 
$<h1 niger 
SoU sasEq^ers 



with 



Stop watdies 

Ti^, memmng, 50* 

T^escc^e 

TtenncmetOT: a^i^ted such as n^al pockety 

gla», wood ^^1^, plastic planting 
Tree corer 

Tree scale/log scale Micks 

Trowels 

Twine 

Woodbumers 



Kits (sdf-c(»stained study units fm ^qnnraima^y 

10-15 people) 

Winter/sm>w 

Water 

Geology 

Weather 

A^VSmmlies (see Ubrariao for chedt-out) 
Cassette recorder 
Dissdve unit 
Ditto machine 
Dry |»as 
ExtensioD cmds 
Mtcrofdmies 
Pipgrammer 
Projector * 16 sun 
slide 

dide w/zDom Iws 

lilmstrip 

filmloc^ 

Reornl players 

Synchronizer 

Thermo&x 

Visual-Maker (35 nun slide maker) 



Field LD. Guides 
16 mm films 
OBIS Sq^^ 
CMBce mq^ies 
Vtu^a^gtsfk records 
Slufe-moml AowB 

Taft trail guides * to be returned (for larger 
quantities ss^/or to use as workbooks, ptuchase 
thrtHJgh Taft office) 
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For ycm QfmvmMS^ fkoiK^irufhs ttid movie projectors are io rome classrooms tmt occa^ncmally owst be 
Aand with a aeari^ daaroom. These items are not sigi^ rat frtmi tl» IMC. 

Lodcm mtt^fe die IMC hafa» fioat^ tools, insect imscs, wood tools, sports eqaipmaxU Your amst^ ksyt 
give yoo direct wc^. 



Seascmally, yw will find snow ^boes water ^udy equipm^ there. Also, canqung equiiHimU is avatlaUe* 



